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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Washington, District of Columbia 
e 


Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


Students from 


40 States and Il Foreign Countries 


8,718 Graduates from All Departments 


In addition to a modern University Plant, accredited 
i to degrees in NINE SCHOOLS AND 


courses leading 


COLLEGES, including 
an adequate and 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 


a GRADUATE SCHOOL, and 
competent corps of teachers at 
the City of Washington 


affords unparalleled educational opportunities through 
the various branches of the Federal Government, 
museums, libraries, and the 


Government. 


several Bureaus of the 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS-—A.B., B.S., and B.S. 
in Commerce; A.B. in Education, B.S. in Education, 


B.S. in Art, 


and B.S. in 


Home Economics. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE 
B.S. in Architecture, B.S. 


B.S. in Civil 


ing. B.S. in 


Engineerng, I 


in Building Construction, 
in Eleetrical Engineer 


Mechanical Engineerng. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Mus. 


Music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL—M.A., 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


SCHOOL OF LAW—LL. B. 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE—®M. D. 
DENTISTRY—D.D.S. 

COLLEGE OF PHARMACY—Phar. C., and B.S. in 


COLLEGE OF 


Pharmacy 


First Semester Registration, September 24, 1934 
Second Semester Registration, January 31, 1935 
* 
For Further Information Write 
THE REGISTRAR 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


B., B. in Publie School 


and M.S 


B.Th., and B.D. 


Washington, D. C. 


Lincoln University 


v 
What shall it profit a man if after four years o! 
college training, the knowledge he has gained 
and the attitude he has formed fail to integrta: 
him into the fulness of present day American 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY at Lincoln University 
Pennsylvania would guard its students from this 
danger. 
its ideal ever since the founding, April 29, 1854 
has been to train its students to live victoriousls 
not in one environment alone but in any; to 
serve not the members of one group only, but 
of every group; to be friendly not to the few 
but to all. 
The University opens its 80th year of teaching 
service, Tuesday, September 18, 1954. 

v 
For complete information, catalogues, application 

forms, etc., please address: 


v 


The Dean of the College 
Lincoln University 


at Lincoln University, 


R. R. Moton, P 


rincipal 


William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Demand increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 


concert artists. 


in private and public 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 


instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of M 


usic. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 


MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the camous 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 


William L. Dawson, Director 


A. J. Neely, Registrar 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Offers to 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Organized Courses combining Arts, Sciences and 
Humanities with Professional Work, designed to 
meet the requirements of the Professions and the 
particular needs of Students, leading to the 
degrees of 
Bachelor of Science 


in 


Architecture Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 

For Further Information Address 
THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
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and caricaturist, 
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of Cornell. 
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Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A four-year college course is offered, accre- 
dited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and the North Carolina State Department of 
Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and B.S., 
including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Train- 
ing for State High School Teachers’ certificates. 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN 


the College. 


Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 


A College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Training Schoo! for Nurses 


cial Workers are connected with 


INFLUENCES. 


For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


9 
and School for Religious and So- L 
E 
G 
E 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOOIAL WORK 
Gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the epecial problems which confront social workers 

in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRDSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 


247 Henry St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
OLDEST COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Beautiful, Well-Kept Grounds; Ample Dormitery 
Space; Up-to-Date Class Rooms and Laboratories. 


Highly Trained Faculty; Extra-Curricular 
Activities Duly Stressed. 


Approved as a Senior College by Accrediting 
Agencies, State and National. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


Atlanta University Summer School 


(ATLANTA, GEORGIA) 
In affiliation with 
Spelman, Morehouse and Morris Brown Colleges, 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
Clark University and Gammon Theological 
Seminary 


June 9—July 20, 1934 | 
Graduate School—College of Arts and Sciences 
Courses in Social Work, School Administration 
and Teacher-training—Progressive 


Education Demonstration School— 
Interdenominational Ministers’ Institute 
For Bulletin, address } 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Virginia Union University 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Composed of 
Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 
College for Women, Richmond Theological 
Seminary for Ministers and Missionaries. 


OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THOROUGH TRAINING 
All inquiries promptly answered. 
For information address 
THE PRESIDENT 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 

A Co-educational Institution of High Rating | 

Three Units: 


College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) 
and Theological Seminary. 


Women admitted to the two upper years 
of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Highly trained Faculty and First Class 
Equipment. 


For information write: 
H. L. McCRORY, President 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. 

COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, Musie, 
Social Science, subjects in other fields. A.B. and 
B.8. degrees. 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges, State Board Education in Maryland, other 
States, Regents of the University of N. Y., Ameri- 
can Medical Association, University Senate of M. E. 


Church. 
SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fleld 


elds. 

DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical courses for 
playwrights, directors, teachers, community, church 
and recreational workers. 


For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 
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MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL 


at Bordentown, New Jersey 
v 
Offers to Boys and Girls 
at least fourteen years of age 


Accredited Junior and Senior 
High School Courses 
vw 
Modern Vocational Courses 
Ww 
First Class Boarding School 
Environment 
Ww 
Attractive Program of 
Sports, Dramatics, Music 
and Creative Arts 
Ww 
STUDENT BODY OF 400 


v 
Apply now for Fall Term 
which opens September 15th. 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 


BORDENTOWN 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 


SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 
Plant worth one and one-half million 


For further particulars address 
THB PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


| “Chicago Distributor and Agent for 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


CLIFFORD BLOUNT 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
58th St. “L” Station, Chicago, Il. 


Yearly Subscription $1.50) 


Single Copies 15c. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


State College for Colored Students 
DOVER, DELAWARE 


Offers courses leading to the following 
Baccalaureate Degrees: 


Write for particulars or catalogue. 
R. 8. GROSSLEY, President 


Liberal Arts, Education, Home Economics, Agriculture 
and Industrial Arts. The High School offers standard 
Courses, with full credit for College’ Entrance. 


BLAYTON, ADAIR & COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AUDITORS ACTUARIES 
Audits, Systems, Investigations, Valuations, 
Tax Service 
Southern Offices: 212 Auburn Ave. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
J. B. Blayton, C. P .A. Frank Adair, Jr., C. P. A. 
Cc. L. Reynolds A. A, Reid 
Admitted to practice before U. S. Treasury 
Department and U. S. Board of Tax Appeals. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 

of corporations as well as making income tax re- 

ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 

and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students. 

% WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 3-3493 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 
Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After Learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 
of SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CULTURE 


Partial View of Class in Hygiene and Sanitation 
THERE IS MORE MONEY TO BE MADE 
IN BEAUTY CULTURE THAN ANY 
OTHER LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 
PRICE OF COURSE REASONABLE 
Small Down Payment — Balance Weekly _ 


APEX COLLEGE 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
200 W. 135th St. | 700 S. St. 
WASHINGTON CHICAGO 

1209 You St. N. W. 412 E. 47th St. 

NEWARK, N. J. BALTIMORE 
166 W. Kinney 900 N. Eutaw 8t. 
RICHMOND ATLANTIC CITY 


212 E. Clay 8t. 1726 Arctic Ave. 


Brooklyn: 1427 Fulton Street 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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Sooner or Later You'll Meet 
Your Friends at 


SHADY REST GOLF CLUB 


Scotch Plains, N. J. 


v 


Scene of the National Golf and 
Tennis Championships. 


30 minutes’ drive from New York. 


In its 15th year as the Race’s finest 
Country Club 


Unsurpassed tennis courts with stadium. 
Splendid 9-hole golf course. 


Beautiful Ballroom. 


Efficient Sunday Dinner Service. 
Ww 


PLAN YOUR SUNDAY AFTERNOON FOR A TRIP 
TO SHADY REST 


SHADY REST GOLF CLUB 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 


v 
WILLIAM J. WILLIS, Manager 


THE PUBLIC WELCOME RATES 


MODERATE 


When in New York make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your Stopping Place 


205 West 135th Street 
At Seventh Avneue 


New York City 


Just Across the Sireet 


From Everywhere 


Telephone: 
BRadhurst 2-8998 


Prices Lowesi 


Service Unsurpassed 


There are other 
Hotels, but none 


as Good 
THE HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, Prop. 


as— 


JAMES L. ALLEN 
Portraits by Photography 
2138 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


All Sittings by Appointment. UNiv. 4-1245 


* * * * CIRCULATION — ELIMINATION * * * * 


Assimilation 


Swedish Massage Joint Manipulation 
Medical Gymnastics 
Reducing and Form Molding 
Course, personally or by mail (10c for facts) 
W. A. JOHNSON (Studio) by Appointment 
Licensed Massage Operator 
444 St. Nicholas Ave. (Near 132nd St.) N.Y. City 
* * FACILITATES METABOLISM * * * 


pur 


Phone BRadhurst 2-5292 
MARION A. DANIELS & SONS, Inc. 


Undertakers and Embalmers 


164 West 136th Street New York City 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 


Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. TIllinghast 5-9695 
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MONEY IN YOUR POCKET 


If You Have Selling Ability 


v 


OPPORTUNITY 


needs a limited number of 


high class persons who can 


produce a steady average of 


subscriptions and maintain 


a steady income for full or 


part-time work. 


v 


Agents Anywhere—Inquire of 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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® He had no idea that he would 
live to see actual daily publica- 
tion—it looked 50 years away, 
which is sound reasoning when 
you recall that Negro newspaper 
publication has been only week- 
ly for 50 years. But he has been 
reading daily since 1932 in the 
only Negro Daily—the 


Atlanta Daily World 


and besides, he gets a vivid 
Rotogravure Section on Sunday 

and it is an “ABC” newspaper 
with 15,000 Daily Readers 
in Dixie. 


HE EXPECTED HIS 4 
SON TO DO THIS 
PERHAPS IN 1984 
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W. A. SCOTT, Founder 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Pa Cortorrals | 


PPORTUNITY wishes to announce 
that Marita Bonner Occomy of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has been adjudged the win- 
ner of the $100.00 
literary award offer- 
ed for the best short 
story or essay of 5000 
words or less on some subject pertaining 
to the life of the Negro in America. 


Opportunity 
Literary Award 


Mrs. Occomy was formerly a teacher 
in Washington, D. C., and received hon- 
orable mention in last year’s Opportunity 
Contest. The first installment of her story, 
“Tin Can,” is published in this issue of 
Opportunity. 


Mr. James Weldon Johnson, one of 
the judges, unfortunately was stricken 
with a dangerous illness just as he was 
about to begin the task of appraisal; and 
the editor decided in view of the fact 
that both the other judges, Mr. John 
Farrar and Mr. Royal Davis, had select- 
ed Mrs. Occomy’s story as the best, to 
abide by the decision of these two judges. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Henry B. Jones for his story “Cletus” 
and to George S. Schuyler for his dis- 
sertation “The First Nigger Heaven.” 


Both of these writers are well known to 
readers of Opportunity. Mr. Schuyler is 
a successful author and essayist and Mr. 
Jones was awarded Honorable Mention 
in the last two Opportunity competitions. 


The readers of Opportunity will join 
with the editor in wishing a speedy and 
complete recovery for James Weldon 
Johnson. His knowledge of authentic 
Negro life is unsurpassed and his de- 
lightful style has received only recently 
the plaudits of literary America. 


This year the contest was marked by 
the largest number of manuscripts ever 
submitted in an Opportunity contest. As 
to their quality we shall leave it to our 
readers to judge. 


HIS is the Youth Number of O por. 
tunity. Space alone prevented the use 
of a great deal of the material which ard- 
ent youth eager to 
express themselves, 
submitted. Some of 
it will appear in 
later issues of Opportunity and some 
will have to be returned to its authors. 
For Opportunity does demand certain 
standards of its contributors—standards 
of restraint as well as of English con- 
struction. 


Our Youth 


The striking thing about most of the 
articles printed in this issue of Oppor- 
tunity is that only one offers a program 
for the Negro radically different from 
the programs already being advanced by 
individuals and organizations in various 
sections of the country. That is the 
article of Loren Miller who eloquently 
and earnestly espouses the cause of Com- 
munism. Mr. Miller defends the thesis 
of Negro self determination as projected 
by the Communist Party in America, 
and which has been most bitterly assailed 
by Negroes otherwise sympathetic with 
the aims if not the methods of American 
Communism. Professor Kelly Miller has 
expressed the opposing view in a previ- 
ous issue of Opportunity. 


The young people who have written 
for this issue of Opportunity have been 
frank. We think also they have been hon- 
est and for this we are grateful. 


The Cover 


QPPoRT UNITY is indebted to E. 
Simms Campbell for the new title 
heading and cover which adorn the July 
issue. A very young man himself, the 
work of Campbell for Esquire, Life, 
Judge and College Humor has been of 
great inspiration to Negro youth. 
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YO UTH T SING of Youth, imperious, inglorious ; 
Dissatisfied, unslaked, untaught, unkempt Youth. 
Youth who admits neither God nor country, 
So Youth proud and eager—proud of its broken heads, 
Eager to martyr itself for any and all Causes. 


By Pavia Murray 


Youth, bloody with flags; hot with protests ; 
Youth who would wage war, decrying War; 
Armed with pistols, razors, knives, 

Armed with gin-bottles and machine guns, 
Armed with tin cans and broom handles, 
Armed with rotten eggs and tomatoes, 
Armed with red banners, placards and worthless diplomas. 


Douth perched on soap-boxes, platforms and ladders, 
Preaching to any who will stop to listen; 
Giving out hand-bills, pamphlets and tickets— 

“The true information, the one authentic 

Story of this case or that case, 
The trouble with the world is-—you'’ll find it right here! 
Read it, Comrade, and join the Movement!” 


Pouth who boasts of its strong personality, 
Youth who is certain of its individuality, 
Yet dares not walk alone, stand alone, think alone ; 

But cries, “Follow the Leader! Follow the Leader! 

Follow the Leader to Washington! To London! To Berlin! 
We've got to see the President! The Premier! The Chancellor! 
We'll get what the Administration has failed to get! 

We've so much to offer—such Faith and such Viston, 

Damn the historians! Damn the experienced! 

We've nothing to lose!” 


Fighting, bleeding, falling, dying, 
Dying for the Movement— 
“Down with the Capitalists! The bourgeois! the lynchers! 
» Down with Politics! Ethics! Religion! 
Down with everything but the Youth Movement! 
Never mind what it means,—on with the Movement!” 


Pouth apathetic, youth energetic, 
Breeding children before they are striplings, 
Destroying Life before they've begun Life. 


Peace conferences ending in bedlam and riot, 
Race meetings boiling the pot of Race Hatred 
Communist. Socialist, Negro and few 

Sore spots of Nations ; 


On they go, this Youth the world over, 
Headed for Chaos with wrangling and snarling, 
Bursting all bonds, junking all ideals, 

Shouting in chorus, “We protest! We demand!” 


Youth—hot-headedness, energy, passion. 
“Make way, you slackers, money-hounds, Party guns! 
We are your Leaders, trust or out-law us, 

¢ We are the Youth of the World’s New Deal!” 


| Having one weapon, they wield it unsparingly 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Little Black Man, What Now? 


By Lots Taytor 


UNE, 1934 has brought the inevitable crop 

of newcomers to the post-graduate world 
of further study or the immediate beginning of 
a career. And one of the saddest things about 
these newcomers is that many of them have 
made their biggest mistake in life by spending 
the past four years where they did. A large 
majority should never have 


will have a definite and practical aim in view, 
rather than simply the democratization hich 
means lowering—-of cultural standards an. the 
production of misfits. 

The sad thing about another, smaller gro ip of 
this year’s graduates is that they are doomed to 
form the darker section of that “lost generation” 

which is better understood by 


been to college at all. 

It is unfortunate but true 
that many a “college” man 
and woman would be infinite- 
ly better citizens if they had 
prepared for and _ pursued 
non - professional livelihoods, 
and concentrated on the pro- 
duction rearing of 
healthy and alert - minded 
children. Instead of that, they 
make a miserable maladjust- 
ment to life by clinging des- 


brilliant 


Connecticut 


Lois Taylor 


record 


Women from which she 
was graduated in 1931. 


—The Editor 


the white world than by 
Aframerica. These are the 
“enfants du siecle,’ the Un- 
possessed, the sensitive, gifted, 
intellectually mature individ- 
uals who will find no anchor 
of faith or hope for their 
peculiar need, but will drift 
for a while, emotionally un- 
stable, spiritually confound- 
ed, like so much flotsam in 
the sea of utter chaos which 
characterizes the  contem- 


made a 


at the 


College for 


perately to the fringe of a 
second-rate white-collar society which is already 
overcrowded with others just like them. There 
are individuals who, ignorant of even the primary 
impulse toward a critical sense of values, have 
self-consciously emerged from institutions of 
higher learning. But they have taken with them 
only a superficial veneer which cracks, revealing 
the untutored barbarian beneath, and ,which 
moreover, is not much of a help economically. 
Many of these don’t even reach the fringe. 
They accept perforce what they call “menial” 
jobs. You see them in places like the Penn. Sta- 
tion, smashing baggage. The sheepskin which 
they received a few years back is only a tangible 
mockery of the hopes for high position and afflu- 
ence which they once cherished. 


Thanks to the Depression, especially, college 
training is being re-evaluated. A diploma is no 
longer regarded as a magic key to the door of 
immediate financial reward. It never really was 
that key. And in some not-too remote era the 
colleges of liberal arts will come into their own 
as genuinely cultural institutions whose valuable 
function—immeasurable in terms of dollars and 
cents—will be the stimulus and broadening of 
intellectual curiosity and the production of a 
refinement of taste and thought which can be 
carried over into manners and everyday living. 

The wholesale hegira from high school to col- 
lege will cease—as to a degree it already has— 
and become differentiated. Further schooling 


porary intellectual and _art- 
istic world. 

The fate of the Negro youth who falls into 
this category is even more poignant than that 
of the white. His particular social status limits 
him tragically to a stodgy, bourgeois environ- 
ment which will either hopelessly stultify his 
natural talents for expression and creative activ- 
ity, or thrust him into the maelstrom of seedy 
pseudo-intellectualism which is found, for in- 
stance, in certain cliques in Harlem. Here lies 
the source of the abnormal and other strange, 
bohemian ways of living common among some 
of the Harlemites. They are as yet the best that 
the Negro world can offer to its potential artists 
and writers, and they form a pitiful best, en- 
gendered, as it is too often, by a slavish aping 
of the least in that stratum among the whites. 

Some of this group will be weakened or de- 
stroyed utterly by their contact with this aspect 
of the real world. A few will survive by a com- 
promise in which they are destined to be the 
major losers, for it will mean the crucifixion of 
their truest self and integrity. None will come 
forth unscathed. 

What of the third class of this year’s grad- 
uates,—those who in contrast to the two divisions 
described are emotionally balanced, well-trained, 
able, and interested in the vocations which they 
have chosen. 

In general, their problems of employment and 
personal adjustment are not unlike those of the 
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white graduate. But in particular these prob- 
lems are subtly tinged with the omnipresent 
shroud of color. 

Those who plan to study further postpone 
facing these problems for a year or so. Of the 
others, a few will find jobs, and wives or hus- 
bands, and continue more or less successfully in 
their professional and personal life. The remain- 
der— and they will be many—face a difficult 
road. 

For the favorite vocations of the college- 
trained Negro—teaching and social work—are 
limited now, both as to new openings and lucra- 
tive returns. The Federal Relief projects may 
provide employment for some individuals trained 
along these lines,—but for how long? Oppor- 
tunities in other vocations are also becoming 
fewer. 

Little black man (and little black woman) 
what now? You are pitifully littl—the smallest 
in America, so far as opportunity, and social and 
economic status are concerned. And you are 
faced with major issues in the changing world of 
today which furthermore tend to decrease your 
stature. Your problem as an unemployed colored 
graduate becomes an individual one, whose solu- 
tion will require every ounce of your native abil- 
ity, ingenuity, and initiative, plus your college 
training. You will have to make your own place 
in the world by your own efforts. 


You will be lucky if you land a job, probably 
not even in the field for which you are fitted, 
which will pay for your bread and board. Plain 
living and high thinking—or just plain living 
alone—is likely to be your portion for a long 
time to come. Finding some means of making a 
comfortable living will be your chief dilemma. 


Spring in the South 


By Marcus B. 
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But, further, what adjustment will you — 
supposedly enlightened, a little better prepared 
than most-—-make to personal morals, family 
and social life, and your particular community, 
besides the manifold issues that affect the col- 
ored twelve millions with which you are destined 
by birth to be identified? What legacy of 
thought or experience or belief will you find to 
hand down to your children? Sooner or later 
you are going to find yourself in the rear guard 
of that more obviously “lost generation,’ whose 
overtones of futile searching and despair cannot 
fail to reach your ears and become your own. 
For the Unpossessed hold in their disorder the 
prophesy of the era which will succeed this pain- 
ful period of transition. 

So what? you may whistle in the dark. But 
cynicism and the generally hard-boiled attitude 
have proved a blind alley. They have been be- 
queathed to the high-school generation, along 
with other out-moded “collegiate” appurten- 
ances. You have probably discovered already 
that you need more than them to lean upon. 

The present world-wide social and economic 
upheaval may ultimately result in a different 
order with better days for the Negro. What for 
instance, is the New Deal actually doing to or 
for him? And is he going to lose his race con- 
sciousness in a class-consciousness? What will 
become of his religion, his “society,” his artistic 
contributions then? Shall you as a Negro find 
your racial adjustment and your own life prob- 
lems lightened and made clearer by an aware- 
ness and understanding of those problems hither- 
to considered as appertaining only to the lower 
working classes ? 

The future for you is a big question mark, 
colored graduate. How will you answer it? 


A RESURRECTION whisper runs along 
The world’s cold pulse and earth grows warm again, 
Green flames leap up and birds break into song, 
A feeling of half-ecstacy 


half-pain 


Grips hard the body—shakes the soul from sleep, 

Song inarticulate dams up the mouth, 
Green fire runs from plots to thickets deep: 

The kindling breath of Spring has kissed the South. 
When every green thing yearns, I must not yearn 

To test the sun—because my skin is biack; 
Reluctantly, my dragging feet I turn 

To kindlier lands. And I shall not come back. 
Self-exiled, fronting Hate—Fear claiming fee,— 


This ts the last of Southern Springs for me. 
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Can 


By Marita Bonner Occomy 


“po. my people have committed two evils: 


they have forsaken me, the fountain of liv- 


ing waters—and hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no_ water.” 
( Jeremiah ) 

Take an empty tin can. 

Stand it up. 

Drop two or three hard 


black belt, white sweater and white shi: with 
its black bow tie. 

“You all right, boy!” he worshipped in ap 
awed tone. “Jes wait’ll ma let’s me git t. them 
Sunday night dances! I'll show you somw steps 
every Monday, too!” 

Panting a little, Jimmie Joe stopped i: front 
of the mirror to straighten the bow tic. “She 
aint lettin’ me git there yet! 


jagged pebbles in it. 


I jes goes on my hardnes, 


Knock the tin can down. boy !” 
The pebbles will rattle-rattle- This is the first install- Little Brother hoisted his 
rattle. You can hear each lit- garnet corduroy slacks on 
tle rock pattering its own ment of the story which over his chunky body. “You 
little rattle, its hollow rattle, was awarded the Oppor- all right, boy!” he breathed 
when the can is shaken and again. 
knocked down. tunity Literary Prize for “Yall want me to come 


You can hear each hard 
rattling—like undigested 
thoughts—hollow. 

Hollow. 


the competition of 1933. 


up there with this clothes 
stick?’ Ma’s voice had a 
—The Editor real edge on it now. 

That meant it was near 
seven then and that Ma was 


Jimmie Joe was dancing. 
There are no words in any language under the 
sun rich enough in color, movement and sound 
to make you see a young black boy lilting a 
slim seventeen-year old body through a dance. 

Right now, Little Brother sat hunched up on 
his own cot watching. The holes in his cotton 
union suit were as wide as his mouth as his eyes 
danced with Jimmy Joe. 

“Yappy-titty yap-yap! Skee-dad-dad !” chant- 
ed Jimmie Joe. He slid a neat step up into the 
corner between his own bed and the bureau 
and began “‘falling-off-the-log” to get out again 
when the sound they had both been praying 
would not come before the dance had finished 
tore from below stairs. 

“You, Jimmy-Joe! You, little Brother!” It 
was Ma, standing at the foot of the stairs. “You 
all stop that racket and get them clothes on and 
get down here “fore I comes up there!” 

“Unh-unh!” exlaimed Little Brother on two 
tones. He dropped his knees at once and began 
to wiggle his black-brown feet into stockings and 
shoes. 

With the dance rhythm on him, Jimmie Joe 
had to tap his mood out to a finish. He circled 
the room like some barnyard fowl, his arms 
moving in an exaggerated flapping. 

Little Brother tore his eyes from his square 
toed scuffed boots long enough to take in Jimmy 
Joe’s neat black suede oxfords, black trousers, 


fidgety to get breakfast on 
the table and get out so that she could get the 
eight o’clock car to go to work. 

That edge in Ma’s voice pried Little Brother 
up from his seat on the side of the cot and even 
unfastened Jimmie Joe from his place, glued as 
he was in a close gazing at himself before the 
mirror. 

Ma got up at half past five every morning 
and made the fire in the kitchen and cooked 
breakfast and cleaned up as much of the house 
as she could get at at that time in the morning. 

“T always believes in leavin’ my house clean 
every day!” she told Jimmie Joe and Little 
Brother many a time. “You never know what 
day somebody’s gonna bring you back home 
from a accident! And what'd I feel like if the 
house was dirty and the beds not clean and me 
not clean underneath my clothes!” 

Ma worked from five-thirty to seven, thus. 
Then she gave the boys their breakfast and ate 
her own—usually walking back and forth from 
her bedroom to the kitchen as she ate—dressing 
so she could catch the eight o'clock car and go 
and do her day’s work. 

She would be at work when the boys came 
back from school. She would be at work when 
they came home to supper. Ma never came back 
from her “Rich white folks”—as Little Brother 
called them—until well after eight o'clock. 

And though her steps would usually be slow 
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by then and her breathing hard, she always 
washed and ironed and mended and cleaned up 
some more. 

The only time Jimmie Joe and Little Brother 
saw her to talk to her on week days was the 
time in the morning when she was walking back 
and forth, drinking a sip of tea, putting her 
dress on, eating a fork full of grits, putting her 
hat on—gnawing a piece of bread and telling 
Jimmie Joe how much to spend for dinner and 
how to fix it—all at the same time. 

“You, Jimmie Joe!” Ma yelled this morning 
as soon as the two reached the kitchen door. 
“How come you can’t never bring no coal in 
like I done tole you so’s I can fix the fire every 
morning ?”” 

“Unh-unh!” bleated Little Brother. He scur- 
ried to a seat at the table and sat back mentally 
to watch Jimmie Joe wiggle out of a tight 
place. 

Nobody could ever corner his brother! 

“| tol Little Brother to git the coal last night, 
Ma!” Jimmie Joe yelled back as loudly as his 
mother had spoken. 

“Heah! Don’t you holler at me, boy!” Ma 
snatched up the coal shovel and held it, bat- 
wise, pressed against her left shoulder. 

Little Brother breathed noisily. 

Jimmie Joe did not flinch. “Little Brother 
didn’t bring it in, Ma! I tole him to do it while 
I was at Lucas’s last night-—studyin’!” Jimmie 
Joe repeated as if the shovel had not been 
there. 

“Dat boy kin sure lie!” Little Brother mar- 
velled to himself. “I aint heard you!” he apol- 
ogized aloud on a whining note to Jimmie Joe. 

Ma said nothing to this. Jimmie Joe slid into 
a chair, kicked Little Brother slyly under the 
table, and began to shovel up hominy grits and 
gravy. 

“Don’t forgit to thank God for them vittles!” 
Ma exploded next. “I clare you is going to the 
devil fas’ as you kin make it, Jimmie Joe!” 

Jimmie Joe lowered his head over the plate 
an instant, then raised his head and voice in 
his own defense. 

“I always says my blessing, Ma! You just 
come jumping on me this morning “fore I got 
in here good *bout something Little Brother 
didn’t do and made me fergit! Aint I been going 
to church every Sunday like you tole me?” 

“You aint been there no Sunday nights! You 
better not be hanging ’round no dance halls on 
Sunday nights like Anna Lucas’s boy. I bet 
I'l! take the hide off you ef I hears you been 
there!” 
jimmie Joe eeled into another tangent. 
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“I got to get another book today for English, 
Ma!” 

“What the name of God you got to buy so 
many books for? Ain’t I given you money to 
buy six English books this year and this ain’t but 
March? What them teachers think I is?” 

Jimmie Joe slid into a closer position. “But 
I got to have it or Miss Thomas ’!] flunk me and 
you know Pa says he’ll take me out of school if 
I flunk English again!” 

That silenced Ma. She and Pa fought a con- 
stant war over the fact that Jimmie Joe and 
Little Brother went to school. Pa maintained a 
colored boy did not need high school—like Jim- 
mie Joe was getting—nor even junior high 
school—where Little Brother was—to do the 
kind of work a colored man could get to do. 
All you needed was a little reading so you could 
find a “Help Wanted” sign and get on the right 
street cars and a little numbering “so’s these 
sheenies” could not cheat you in the stores! And 
you could get that much—while you had your 
diapers on! 

But Ma-—like all women—had her ear tuned 
to the melody that might be someday, some- 
where. 

“Them boys may be big Negroes someday! 
Can't never tell!” she’d always countered. 

So Jimmy Joe knew which note to sound. 

“That boy sure kin lie! He aint got to get 
no book.” Little Brother kept telling himself. 
His thoughts wriggled through him so rapidly 
that he began to gobble his food. 

“Little Brother! You chew that food fore you 
chokes to death!” Ma ordered. 

“Yas'm!” Little Brother was meek. 

“He sure God is dumb!” sneered Jimmie Joe 
to himself. He studied Little Brother’s round 
blobby face in contempt. “No stuff in him! 
That guy will never be smart!” 

“The book’ll be six bits, Ma!” Jimmie of- 
fered next, his eye on the clock. 

“Six bits! You mean seventy-five cents! What 
kinder book you got to get now?” 

This was a crack that could be widened. 
Jimmie Joe began to work on the opening. 
“Shakespeare 

“Ain't that what you got the las’ time?” 

“Aw yes, Ma! But that guy wrote a whole 
lot of stuff! You gotta read some this year and 
some next year too!” 

“Well you gotta earn some of the money 
yourself this year and next year too! I ‘clare 
I aint got no seventy-five cents for no book this 
day!” 

Ma flung her tea-cup from her to the ledge 
on the back of the stove, gave a hurried glance 
at the clock which was indicating quarter of 
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eight and fled to the bedroom for her hat and 
coat. 

Little Brother laid his fork down to watch 
Jimmie Joe. Would he be defeated ? 

Ma came charging out of the bedroom. “Aw, 
I aint got no time to argue with you,” she 
called back to Pa—who was still in bed. She 
snatched up her pocket-book from the place 
where it had been hanging on the knob of the 
sideboard door. 

“You, Little Brother! You bring that coal in 
tonight !” 

“Amen!” chanted Jimmie Joe, sotto voce. 

“Shut up!” Ma stopped for a momentary 
battle of eyes. “And, Little Brother, you put them 
sugar loaf cabbages to soak in salt and water, 
when you get home! Don’ cook ’em for an hour! 
Jes let *em soak so’s the bugs and worms will 
die out of them! Then put it in that water what 
I cooked the ham knuck in yestiddy !” 

“Yas’m !” 

“Yail behave in school!” 

“Yas’'m!” in chorus. 

“And you come in the house at five 
you!” 

“Yas’m!” final chorus! 

“Bye 

“Bye 

And Ma was gone. 

Ma hurried up Tenth Street, around the cor- 
ner and stood under the “El” waiting for a cross 
town surface car. Through the city streets flecky, 
dirty mounds of snow Spring had forwarded a 
subtle something into the morning air. 

Ma looked in a shop window at herself. “I 
*clare I gets fatter every year! Who'd think I 
weighed jes’ ninety-seven when I married Pa! 
I ought to git me one of those new satin hats 
this week. This thing is a mess!” 

She passed on a little farther. 

Kroénens Swedish Bakery, fresh in a coat of 
light blue paint on the woodwork and bedecked 
inside with pink crepe paper napkins—had a 
pyramid of pink and yellow cakes in the win- 
dow. 

Ma stopped short. 

Believe I'll git me one of them cakes for 
lunch today!” she decided, suddenly reckless, 
and she went in. 

“Nice day!” grinned Mrs. Kronens as she 
drew the cake in from the window. “Anything 
else?” she seemed to beg it as she started wrap- 
ping the cake. 

“No!” Ma grinned back. She opened her 
pocketbook. 

One lone nickel and three pennies rolled in 
there as she shook it. 


Where was the ninety cents that she had put 


both of 
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back in there after she had put a dime in c::urch 
last night? She had broken a dollar! 

Her mind made a frantic hurdle foi ward. 
Where would Tuesday’s and Wednesday - din- 
ner come from if she had no money? 

Maybe the ham knuck would hold out ii they 
ate fried potatoes and onions with it. 

Then her mind hurdled distractedly back. 

She couldn’t give the woman five cents tor a 
cake and then walk to work. She'd never get 
there! 


She jangled coins fiercely again, trying to 
concoct ninety cents out of a nickel and three 
pennies. 


-“Ma! I gotta get a book this morning! 
Six bits 

Jimmie Joe had it. 

Mrs. Kronen held out the cake. 

Sweat hung in huge beads on Ma’s face and 
neck, itched along her body. 

Jimmie Joe stole! 

“I guess I can’t take the cake!” Ma panted. 

Mrs. Krénen’s smile froze and faded. 

Ma stumbled out, slamming the door behind 
her. 

Jimmie Joe was a thief. 

* * * 

In the meantime scrocking his heel plates 
grandly in the midst of his gang, Jimmie Joe 
was advancing on the High School. 

Situated as it was in the middle of the Black 
Belt of that big northern city, nobody called the 
school the colored high school, but everything 
in it from top to bottom, from janitor to prin- 
cipal was some one of the varieties of Negro. The 
School Board sent all the colored children from 
every district there. The School Board appointed 
colored teachers with the proper qualifications 
to this one high school. 

By licking the boots of those above him and 
kicking the backs of those below, and by never 
walking upright where it would gain him a point 
to crook his spine physically and morally, the 
black principal gained and held his job. 

It was of him Jimmie Joe and his gang talked 
that morning. 

“Wonder what tune that old Black Bass Drum 
is going to be playing in assembly this morn- 
in 

Three boys sang aloud in derision, “The 
Character building program! Blah! Bloo! 
Wah!” 

“Aw-—-!” One scraped his feet and cursed. 

You have seen Jimmie Joe’s gang in every 
Negro section of every city of any size in the 
world. They range from sixteen to nineteen— 
they range from coal black to it-takes-a-second- 
glance-to-tell light. They are all neat and well 
dressed after their own particular pattern of 
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hec|-plated oxfords, wide trousers, foppish over- 
coats, gay sweaters and lumberjackets and 
pastel-toned felt hats. 

And like Jimmie Joe, most of them had 
sounded every note in the scale of living excepi 
the whole note of legitimate marriage. All the 
half-tones and chromatic inversions of indecent 
living they had played, until an overlay of bore- 
dom, such as might weight the jaws of a forty- 
year old rounder, masked the youth in their 
faces before they were twenty. 

So--scraping their feet cursing, gibing at 
each other and at groups of boys and girls they 
passed, they reached the building just as the 
bell rang. 

“Hell! I aint going to no home room!” ex- 
ploded Jimmie Joe at the sound. “Come on, 
George!” He singled out one rangy fair youth 
who was his special confrere. “Let’s grab us a 
smoke in the Auto Paint Shop!” 

“Yeah!” asserted George, swinging off from 
the larger group with Jimmie Joe. “I sure don’t 
feel like hearing that character stuff today! I 
get damn sick of that Black Bass Drum telling 
you how much manners and stuff he’s got, and 
honest to God, when I used to work in his office 
on the switchboard, I’ve seen that nigger plug 
in his ‘phone so he could listen to the teachers 
talk when they got an outside call!” 

“Aw he ain’t got nuttin—!” began Jimmie 
Joe——but just as they swung around the next 
corner there met them face to face, the principal. 

He skinned back his lips in what he took to 
be the proper degree of cordiality to students 
whose parents were not his social equal. 

“Mawnin!” muttered George and Jimmie 
Joe. 

The man passed on, swaying an overstuffed 
figure from side to side on rubber heels. What 
character he might have once had, had long 
been swallowed up in a morass of petty little- 
ness, snobbishness and downright silly conceit. 
He prided himself on three things: that he was a 
leading Negro—that is to say, he had been 
placed at the head of a school—; then, he could 
never cease to marvel that though his own skin 
was jet black his children had managed to be 
born with tawny skins, slightly darker than their 
fair mother’s. Finally, he could not forget that 
he was the first black man born in a certain 
college town to graduate from a famous college. 

Anything that did not contribute to these con- 
ceits, simply did not exist to the Black Bass 
Drum. 

You could not make him understand that 
something besides formal platform speeches 
should be done about the fact that there was 
a gang of boys in his school who stole everything 
from everybody. No teacher could persuade him 
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that instead of sending on inflated reports full 
of empty embroidered phrases—saying abso- 
lutely nothing-—to the higher ups—somebody 
ought to appeal to someone to stop the growing 
menace of the spread of social diseases among 
students. He closed his eyes to the annual crop 
of unmarried mothers in the senior class, blamed 
the teachers because the general scholarship was 
unspeakably low—and never admitted that he 
had any vital part in all of these problems but 
to lead where his narrow soul dictated. 

He was not so much a black bass drum as 
he was just the fool ostrich, sticking his head 
into a hollow hole—the height and depth of his 
particularly brain capacity—while over- 
whelming world and ocean full of a million new 
conditions were sweeping up on him, 

Bells were ringing at regular intervals all over 
the building as George and Jimmie Joe took 
their furtive way toward the paint shop. As they 
passed groups of students scurrying in cock- 
roach fashion up and down the corridors, Jim- 
mie Joe seemed to be on a restless lookout for 
someone. He would cut short whatever he was 
saying to George to stare into this group—then 
that. 


“This nigger sure has got a bad case of Caro- 
line,” George thought to himself—but he said 
nothing of what he thought, aloud. “If she jus’ 
doesn’t happen by till we get to the paint shop, 
we'll get a smoke!” 


And then Caroline met them face to face. 


There is no accounting for the Carolines ot 
this world—not that they are all called Caroline. 
Their names never matter really. What does 
matter is that they are all compelling, all glam- 
orous, all undeniably attractive to all men of all 
types and all ages. 

This Caroline was not fair. She would have 
been just another white girl if she had been. 
Instead, she was a golden reddish brownish 
shade. She was dimpled and smooth and clear. 
Her eyes were black and thick-lashed and her 
mouth took rouge with a pouting insouciance. 
She dressed beautifully, neatly, smartly and 
daintily, though she got her clothes by the 
nastiest possible means. 

And her love affairs—or affairs of sex—it 
would be far better to call them—had given her 
a subtle langour as well as a confident seductive 
dash—and a body well filled with unmention- 
able disease. 

At the sight of her, Jimmie Joe stood stock 
still. So did the world, so far as he was con- 
cerned. He did not even answer George’s “See 
you later!” as he plunged on. 

(To be continued in the August issue) 
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They Needed A Mouthpiece 


By Putip SHEARER 


E needed a mouthpiece. We had the youth 
movement, as disorganized and erratic as 

any might be, but we had no medium of ex- 
pression. We represented that class of offspring 
that came into being at the time of a great de- 
pression (1907-1908) and when we reached our 
majority, twenty-one years later, we were just 
in time for another period of 


Briefly, Columbus’ Negro population pr: ents 
a perplexing study of contrasts. Good, bav!, in- 
different, intelligent or ignorant, the Colu:nbus 
Negro is unique in that he thinks the Coluinbus 
Negro is the best that ever was. They are sinug 
that way. They represent 35,000 person. or 
11.3 per cent of the total population. ‘They 1.:ted, 
in the 1930 Urban League 
home owners’ statistics, rela- 


depression, unemployment 
and disillusion. The difference 
was we had been going to 
school. White schools, mind 
you, where nothing was told 
us about the difference in op- 
portunities that awaited us in 
the world outside the cloister 
of higher education. So we 
had danced and fraternized 
and sported about until the 
inevitable. 


black. 
young 


The depression has test- 
ed the resourcefulness of 
youth, both 
Here is how two 
college graduates 
faced it in Columbus, O. 


—The Editor 


tively high as a home owning 
group ; 23.4 per cent of those 
who resided in Columbus 
owned their homes. And at 
the same time over fifty per 
cent of the entire Columbus 
Slum area is marked black to 
represent the color of the 
people who make up the 
slums. Their unemployment 
percentage goes hand in 
hand, like corn and hog ra- 


white and 


To the managing editor of 
the Columbus Advocate, 
Llewellyn A. Coles, the inevitable meant a de- 
gree in Journalism from Ohio State University 
in 1931. To Jess J. Jackson, associate editor, it 
meant just plain dropping out of school after 
having gotten a bit of engineering and a bit of 
journalism. And to P. A. Davis, advertising and 
business manager of this fledgling paper, it 
meant concluding his studies at the local uni- 
versity within five hours work of receiving a de- 
gree in the college of Business Administration. 

For awhile we loafed about the poolroom and 
continued chiseling our parents out of board 
and keep. And as the situation became more 
alarming we began to throw our verbal punches 
like a communist in Union Square on May Day. 
Everything was wrong. Everybody was going 
to Hell. The old folks had done us dirt! 

We needed a mouthpiece to get this hot air 
canned and to get it on the market. 


Our Market 


Columbus, Ohio, like most college towns is 
full of “intelligent” Negroes. Everybody goes to 
Ohio State University—at least for one quarter. 
That’s what makes it almost impossible for local 
Negroes to institute any constructive economic, 
political or social program, as the local Afro- 
American believes implicitly that his college in- 
duction removes him from the cares and prob- 
lems of the mass. 


tios, with the slum area 
figures, as about 60 per cent of colored family 
heads are on Direct or Work Relief programs. 
They are for the most part Republicans, and 
carry the balance of municipal elections with 
the casting of their ballots; only the white poli- 
tical bosses haven’t let them know it. 

To get down to cases, two streets that bound 
the concentration of the Negro population, 
which is on the East side, adequately define col- 
ored Columbus: East Long Street and Mt. Ver- 
non Avenue. 


“Strainers Row" 


East Long street, better known hereabout as 
“Strainers Row,” gives one a close-up on the 
“dicty,” the professional and the intelligentsia. 
Here a pseudo-social clique revolves, year in and 
year out, to the tune of “God’s in His Heaven, 
all’s well with the earth.” 

On “Strainers Row” a small group of colored 
business men bravely carry on their enterprises ; 
bankrupt fraternal organizations continue to 
meet in their mortgaged buildings ; homes owned 
by Negroes vie in modernity with any to be 
found in the city ; and the race problem is some- 
thing to be discussed at closed pink teas. An 
individual stands out on this street: James A. 
Jackson, part owner and manager of the Em- 
press Theatre. An absorbing saga could be 


written about the achievements of this local 
pioneer. 
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Jess Jackson, 
Associate Editor, 
Columbus 
Advocate 


A Colored Street 


Just a block removed from East Long street, 
and running parallel with it is Mt. Vernon 
Avenue. For every one Negro seen on East Long 
Street one sees ten Negroes on Mt. Vernon 
Avenue. Here life teems with the directionless 
vigor of a southern populated middle-western 
town. Here the fakir, the fraud and the ex- 
ploiter make merry with the Negro. White busi- 
ness men have well-nigh throttled Negro com- 
petition. Here and there, somehow or other, a 
colored businessman carries on. Chain store 
managers hire Negro clerks one day a week, 
while their stores are crowded daily by Negro 
consumers. 


How To Get a Mouthpiece 

Primary time in any city is conducive to 
starting a newspaper, what with all the mes- 
sages that the politicians wish to get to “the 
dear colored voters.” We got our four page 
mouthpiece under way at such a time. We timed 
our punches at individuals whose closets se- 
creted skeletons, in the guise of publishing a 
treatise on local society. That was to gain 
reader interest. And we colluded with business 
men to get advertising. The culminating result 


Llewellyn A. 


Maraging Editvr, 


Coles, 


Columbus 
Advocate 


was the Columbus Advocate, published by the 
Alpha Publishing Company, Inc. 

And after forty-two weeks of hand to mouth 
existence we report the following progress : 

One hundred and fifty small tradesmen and 
businessmen have joined hands together in what 
is called the Columbus Business and Trades As- 
sociation. The purpose of this organization is to 
inculcate confidence in the Negro tradesmen 
and businessmen and to promote the “buy black 
scheme.” 

Three hundred housewives have banded to- 
gether into what is called the Columbus House- 
wives League. The purpose of this group is to 
direct the spending forces of Columbus families 
so as to judiciously aid the Negro. These militant 
women have done more to apprise the local 
Negro of his predicament in the short time of 
their existence than has any other organization 
in Columbus. 

The three small voices, gesticulating, haran- 
guing and running at top speed, week after 
week, continue crying in the wilderness that is 
Columbus with the ardent hope that the social 
forces might be co-ordinated so that “Strainers 
Row” will know Mt. Vernon Avenue and clasp 
hands with “the man in the street..” 
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“MTEGRO Education — for what?” “Negro 

Education—whither?” these two ques- 
tions hurled forward by circumstance, pose cry- 
ing for an answer. In the Temple of Knowledge 
the young gather round with every ear strained 
for the words to follow. Old Head rises and 
with a smiling face mocked by the flicker of a 
sneer fills the air with mellow 


The Younger Negro Looks at His College 


By Lawrence D. Reppick 


JuLy, 1934 


The Noble Tradition 

It is no exaggeration to say that the most sub- 
stantial contribution the Negro college has made 
to American life is that of a Noble Tradition. 
Although the thesis will not stand today, the 
New England school ma’ams held high ground 
when they labored upon the principle that if 
the nation was convinced 
that the freedmen could be- 


tones: “These two questions 
can never be answered for 
there is no such thing as Ne- 
gro Education. There is the 
education of Negroes and 
there may be education by 
Negroes, but ‘Negro Educa- 
tion’, bah, there is no such 
thing! . . .” opinions. 

Obviously, the above 
would-be words of wisdom 
and the ensuing monologue 
to prove that there is not and [L 


After all it is the gradu- 
ates who ultimately make 
the college. A Negro grad- 


uate of Fisk expresses his 


come intelligent citizens that 
such black men would be 
gathered as brothers into the 
Great Democracy. Accord- 
ingly, the Hancocks, the 
Townes, the Clarks, the Mur- 
rays came South, virtually 
crossed the color-line, suffer- 
ed the isolation of the “Negro 
School” before which knights 
of the flaming circle some 
times marched in_ parade. 


The Editor 


should not be a Negro Edu- 

cation avoid the issue with an evasion charac- 
teristic of the generation now in control. Still, 
the questions remain; must be answered. But 
first, to the minor point, is there a Negro Edu- 
cation? One syllable, Yes. 


As Old Head suggests there is education of 
and sometimes by Negroes. In a like and more 
significant manner there is that education pro- 
vided for this group. The nature and gender of 
this latter variety is so distinct as to constitute 
a definite species. For example, the approach to 
American education will not comprehend the 
critical examination of Negro Education. The 
same language does not apply. The American 
college lags behind American life. Despite the 
depression, it is a mill. It has momentum without 
direction. 


The darker phase drops down a whole plateau. 
If the American college is a laggard, the Negro 
college is surely a lag on the laggard. While the 
American college is big and vulgar, the Negro 
college is vulgar—and small. One out of one- 
hundred in the general population goes to col- 
lege. One out of every five-hundred dark citi- 
zens reaches the campus green. Thus, Negro 
Education, lacking in power as well as pur- 
pose, is at once delicate and tenuous; unable 
to withstand the full blasts merited by its 
confusion. The indictment is, therefore, incom- 
plete. 


Today the goodwill historian 
may smooth the ancient waters, but these were 
troublous times. Not just the traditional humor 
of town against gown. This was the white, 
Southern villages damning and despising black 
pupils and teachers, “those women of low moral 
character,” they said. 

One tale gathers the situation mood. One 
Sunday morning a teacher from a “Negro 
school” decided to worship at a local church. 
It was a beautiful building with arched ceiling 
and swinging pewgates. The New Englander 
slowly walked the length of the middle aisle 
pausing at first one then another of the pew- 
gates. Three times she traveled from the entrance 
to the altar. She was known. No pewgate swung 
open to her. A tall woman. A strong woman. 
She stood in the center of the house of God 
throughout the sermon. 

Relations are quite pleasant today. There is 
interracial goodwill. Further, the state supported 
institutions seldom have the above tradition. 
But when the schools like Fisk. Talladega and 
Atlanta University, which were built upon the 
upstanding principle, are viewed today, the ques- 
tion persists in rising: Who has gone over, town 
or black gown? 

The second half of the Noble Tradition, the 
response of the people themselves, too, seems 
forgotten by the generation now in control. A 
tremendous faith moved the freedmen. To read, 
to write, to be educated! Black men actually 
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Jeaned with one hand upon the plow, the other 
dut:hing a “speller.” The New Freedom to 
conie—it was preached to them and they be- 
lieved. 

O Mister Washington, Mister Booker T 

He’s de black man gonna sot us free .. . 
4 brown-skinned mother peering through a Bir- 
mingham office door to the stenographer at 
work on her typewriter, murmured the hope 
that some day her little daughter would be able 

. to play piano like that on those clicking 
keys.” 
“Be calm, be patient, just get educated. . . . 
All will be well.” The preachment of three 
generations now turned hollow. . 
~ Well, what does the younger generation say 
to these let-downs? Nothing. Not many are even 
aware of the tradition presently violated. ‘They 
are coming to college today. They are coming 
young. And the first year, they come eager. 
Two semesters of the campus life leave most 
of the young men cither bewildered by and 
disgusted with the sorry scheme of things or 
else they turn away to jazz and the brown eyes 
of Mary Anna Lee. “The Negro college student 
in the manner of the American college student, 
is indifferent, tired, liquor-drinking, highly 
sex-conscious, and intellectually asleep.” True, 
but why? 

Why Go To College? 

No accurate observer will contend that the 
youngbloods are themselves blameless. Many are 
immature, foolish, and there is that definite va- 
riety Collegius Moron Africanus. Further, as 
has been pointed out elsewhere, the bourgeois 
hopes for white collars and dollar respectability 
especially in Southern communities —serve as 
powerful restraints. Still, when the eager, earn- 
est, and hopeful young man stepping into the 
freshman class is compared with the indifferent, 
disillusioned, and sometimes disgusted “old 
man” pushed out of the senior class, it must be 
admitted that the college is primarily responsible 
for what has happened to that individual. Some- 
thing must be wrong. The confusion pervades 
the whole system. 

“In the first place,” the second semester Fresh- 
man begins to ask, “Why do we come to col- 
lege?” Lo, no one can answer. They use to say 
to make more money. “This?” Last year’s grad- 
uates echo a resounding “No.” To carry the 
light of learning; to teach our fellow men. The 
superintendents of public instruction write that 
in many instances there are five applications for 
every position. The class of ’95 knew the world 
was waiting, the class of ’34 knows the world 
is -not! Well, why go to college? Ask the sen- 
iors. Ask the Dean. Ask the college President. 
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Yes, ask the President. He should know. The 
President stammers a vague sentence “. . . cul- 
ture... service . . .” lessons he, himself, has 
never learned. It is a conclusion which with- 
stands examination, there is not a single presi- 
dent of a Negro college who has an integrated 
philosophy of the definite function and place of 
his institution in the American social order. 
Again the blind are leading. 


The Knuckle System 

In the second place, there is in many institu- 
tions what the sophomore cynics have termed 
the “knuckle system.” Fees and tuition have 
gone up while the recent depression has left par- 
ents and students “cleaner” than ever. In terms 
of the difficulty of maintenance, students today 
are poorer than at any time before. The jobs, 
loans, favors--too few to go around—serve to 
channelize the system of control.* The President 
rides the Dean. The Dean rides the Dean of 
Men. The Dean of Men rides the student offi- 
cers. And these in turn ride their lesser fellows, 
so on down the line. What must a man, poor 
and ambitious, do to rise? Prostrate himself be- 
fore his superiors. Knuckle down. The line from 
a forthcoming novel yields the point: “And the 
Dean smiled as he held forward the coin in his 
hand, for he knew that if Streator took it that 
made Streater his man.” 

This is the supreme indictment of the Negro 
college. A black mark for which there is no ex- 
cuse. Not only are sleeping students not awak- 
ened by a dynamic atmosphere, but manhood, 
independence, and the true scientific approach 
go begging. Four years of knuckle down. Spirits 
pinched, squeezed, then broken. As this season’s 
line of graduates file by in cap and gown array, 
the question will not down: How many of these 
are men? 

Well, what is the upshot of it all? The violat- 
ed tradition, the confusion called leadership, the 
stifling system of knuckle down? One result may 
be seen in the “muffing” of the greatest chance 
which has come to the Negro in America since 
the World War. The chance to swing upward 
under the shout and echo of the “New Deal.” 
Society was shaken. For a moment, people, 
terror-stricken by the complete crash which 
threatened, forgot their petty prejudices. If the 
Negro had had the definite leaders able to com- 
prehend the situation, drive down and cement 
a program, all of us should be now emerging 
on a higher plateau. However, there were no 


(Continued on page 222) 


*The writer is aware that this and some other prac- 
tices find an ultimate origin in the economic order. Some 
of the criticisms also apply to other institutions.—-L.D.R. 
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Digging Dollars From a Mud Heap 


M* mind goes back to the classroom and a 
1 quotation from Bacon’s essay “Of Ad- 
versity”: “The good things which belong to 
prosperity are to be wished, but the good things 
that belong to adversity are to be admired. 
Certainly, if miracles be the command over 
Nature, they appear most in adversity.” 
For two young Negroes, 


By Artuur P. Currey 


They approached the owner of the pro erty, 
and to their own surprise they secured & ‘case, 
merely by showing the possibility of futu: pro- 
fits to the landlord and themselves alike. [m- 
boldened, they went further and, merely 01 pro- 
mise to pay, they erected a station built alt r the 
Shell Company’s standard design. The b.stern 

Division of the Shell |'ctro- 


thrown out of white coilar 
jobs in the midst of a depres- 
sion, to find any other paying 
job in a southern non-indus- 
trial community is in itself 
close to the miraculous. Add 
the fact that these young men 


had no bank accounts, were ward, at least 


several months in arrears with 
their salaries, and made a 
successful jump from insur- 
ance work to the totally un- 
familiar field of auto service, 


Carolina. 


It would appear from 
this sketch that energy and 
patience and vision and 


-The Editor 


leum Company put in (tanks 
and pumps. Without @ penny 
they had the makings of a 
business—and a livelihood. 
The prospect was sti!) any- 
thing but alluring, even tus 


courage still find their re- far. The lot on which the 


station stood had been filled 
in with clay from the exca- 
vation for a new City Audi- 
torium, and on rainy days the 
entrances and exits were little 
more than mud heaps. 


in North 


and you have all the working 
parts of a first class miracle. 

L. W. Ligon was an agent and W. S. Lock- 
hart, Jr., an office accountant with a life in- 
surance company in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
which went on the rocks finally and complete- 
ly in the summer of 1931. Like most of their 
fellow employees, neither had a bank account 
and neither had been paid for months. Unlike 
their fellows, however, they were not content 
to look for other jobs in the routine channels. 
They had imagination, initiative and courage, 
and they used all three. The two chums looked 
about them and used their wits. 

In the heart of Raleigh’s Negro section, across 
the street from Masonic Hall at East Cabarrus 
and Blount Streets, a billboard had for almost 
two decades hidden an unsightly corner lot, full 
of weeds and debris, an invitingly secretive spot 
where bootleggers cheerfully plied their trade. 

Passing by this spot one day, the jobless ad- 
venturers looked at the corner lot and looked 
at each other. The same idea occurred to both 
of them simultaneously, “A swell spot for a 
filling station !” 

They had an idea, but little else, it seemed. 
All they needed was a lease, bank credit, ex- 
perience in the business, equipment, customers 
and a few other essentials for a successful busi- 
ness enterprise. All they had to take the place 
of these was a high confidence, a brass-bound 
nerve, the courageous optimism of young men. 


Motorists who have had ex- 
perience with the mud of North Carolina can 
realize how sticky and slippery was that newly- 
filled lot for days after a rain. And there was 
sull the littke matter of finding customers for 
the business. 

Lockhart, the office man of insurance days, 
chose to stay on the job at the station, where 
he pumped gasoline, served oil, shovelled dirt, 
cleared away debris, and spent eighteen hours a 
day taking care of infrequent customers and 
getting the place in shape. 

Ligon, the go-getter agent, hustled about town 
interviewing customers and signing up their 
trade. The Negro community was roused from 
indifference into amused tolerance, and then 
into active support. A special arrangement for 
credit was made with school teachers, railroad 
foremen, and other regularly employed persons 
who received their pay checks monthly or semi- 
monthly. 

The trade, hesitating at first, began to grow 
in volume. Opening in October, 1931, the sta- 
tion sold 3000 gallons of gasoline the first month, 
4000 the second month, and 5000 the third. 
Still it was touch and go for many weeks. The 
gasoline company insisted on daily payment for 
its products, other creditors hovered anxiously 
close at hand, ready to swoop down on the in- 
stant if their accounts were threatened. Older 
men prophesied the early demise of this mush- 
room business built by young neophytes on such 
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scanty finances, and they planned to be first on 
hand to take over the lease when the enterprise 
should fail. 

financial crisis after crisis was met by the 
partners, at one time the small sum of thirty-five 
dollars meaning the life or death of their busi- 
ness. Early on the first of each month they were 
out like bloodhounds, tracking down customers 
who owed bills, so that there would be some- 
thing in the bank to pay their creditors who were 
sure to call that afternoon. 

Alter six months the first big job had been done, 

that of placing a new enterprise on its shaky 
feet. The Negroes of Raleigh showed a fine com- 
munity spirit by rallying to the support of these 
young pioneers. From the start nine-tenths of 
their trade was from colored car owners and 
chauffeurs. Negro drivers of cars and trucks for 
white people would often drive clear across town 
to fill their tanks at the Negro-owned stations 
The partners established credit at the leading 
banks of Raleigh, and on the basis of increased 
credit began to expand their services. 

A stroke of luck came to them when the 
United States Highway No. 1 was re-routed to 
pass directly by the station. Now their sign, 
“Third Ward Service Station” proudly meets 
the gaze of touring motorists, white and colored. 
and their sales have risen appreciatively. For 
the year 1933 the monthly average of gasoline 
sales was 6000 gallons, with an oil ratio of over 
3 per cent. The amount of business for that 
year was $23,000, and the recent addition of a 
tire sales department this year has already reg- 
istered a gross income of $1500.00. Their station 
now represents an outlay of approximately 
$1100.00. 
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some station with modern equipment; they 
have first class bank credit ; they have a business 
enterprise which has paid them a living for two 
and a half vears and which is steadily growing. 
They have received official commendation in 
the “Sign of the Shell,” the Shell Company’s 
trade publication. They have arrived as inde- 
pendent business men. 

All this has been accomplished in a southern 
town of 38,000 persons, of whom less than one- 
third are Negroes. It has been accomplished dur- 
ing the bitterest part of the country’s worst de- 
pression. Negro Youth, think of this, when next 
you are tempted to give up trying, simply be- 
cause no way appears. 

Raleigh, North Carolina, is the sort of a town 
in which unemployed Negroes cannot easily find 
re-employment except in the traditional lines of 
domestic work and school teaching. There are 
industries, to be sure, but even in normal times 
the supply of labor always far exceeds the de- 
mand for Negroes and whites alike. The capi- 
tal of the state boasts of two leading Negro col- 
leges and applicants for work other than domes- 
tic usually look toward St. Augustine or Shaw 
or the public school system, or pin their hopes 
on infrequent openings in the none too prosper- 
ous colored business section. 

What has been accomplished by Ligon and 
Lockhart in Raleigh, North Carolina, can be 
duplicated or surpassed by young Negroes of 
New York, Chicago, or Houston, Texas, pro- 
vided only they have the necessary qualities of 
imagination, initiative and courage. 


No matter what 
may be the fate 
five years from 
now of this gallant 
business venture, it 
is an inspiring ret- 
rospect which faces 
Lockhart and Li- 
gon as they look 
back to take check 
of the past thirty 
months. In Oc- 
tober, 1931, they 
penniless, 
burdened with 
debt, green as 
grass in their cho- 
sen business field. 

Today they can 
point to $1100 in- 
vested in a hand- 
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OUNTLESS orators have thrilled their au- 
diences with the prediction that Ethiopia 
shall stretch forth her hands some day and take 
her place among the great nations of the earth. 
Marcus Garvey clothed the dream in a sem- 
blance of realism and built a mass movement 
around it. Last month a group of Chicago Ne- 
groes met to lay plans for the 
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One Way Out — Communism 


By Loren MILLER 


Jury, 34 


cative mediums. This group began to grow ind 
lay the basis for its ideology before the ( ivil 
War with the training of a few Negroes by a:ti- 
slavery leaders. Leadership of the anti-slay cry 
movement was in the hands of New Ene! ind 
middle class moralists, intense individualists \. ith 
a belief in the old homely virtues: thrift, ¢co- 
nomy, obedience, honesty, 
They tutored their wards in 


“forty-ninth” state. The wide- 
ly discussed Du Bois plan is 
an expression of the same 
ideal. At the bottom of this 
clamor for a Negro state lies 
the desire of Negroes to get 
control of their own affairs 
and a realization that they 
are not to be permitted to 
share American economic 
and political power. First as 
a slave and then as a free 
man the Negro has been de- 


for the 


A few months ago helly 
Miller presented the case 
existing order. 
Loren Miller, young Cali- 
fornian, submits the argu- 
ments of the Communists. 


~The Editor 1931 by Albon Holsey or 


that way of thinking. 
“Support each other,” il- 
liam Lloyd Garrison urged 
the 1831 convention of tree 
colored people, “sell to each 
other, buy of each other . 
elect intelligent and respect- 
able colored men.” The same 
or similar advice was viven in 


Elmer Carter. “Be righteous, 
be just, be economical, be 


nied those things. 

African slavery was justified originally on the 
ground that it was necessary to tutor the heathen 
in Christianity. The slaves accepted western 
religion but slavery remained profitable. Apol- 
ogists for slavery then seized on cultural and 
national differences between whites and blacks. 
Happily for them these differences were co- 
extensive with color. These cultural, national 
and color markings were distorted into attributes 
of “race” and from thence it was but a step to 
the deduction that the newly conjured-up Negro 
“race” was inferior and fit only for slavery. An 
opening wedge had been driven between whites 
and blacks. The blacks were driven into group 
unity based on the economic status of the great 
majority as slaves. Perforce all Negro struggle 
had to revolve around the issue of freedom. 

Abolitionists hoped that emancipation would 
wipe out color distinctions but their hopes were 
dashed in the Reconstruction period. Since that 
time the tide has run in the other direction. The 
principle of divide and govern has been an in- 
valuable aid to America’s ruling class. The re- 
former, Roosevelt, recognizes wage differentials 
finally based on what we call race. 

The impossibility of breaking down differen- 
tials in economic and social position has forced 
Negroes to set up defensive measures. Up to 
now the shaping of the defensive philosophy has 
been the work of Negro professional and _ busi- 
ness men, the group that has had control of edu- 


prudent, offend not the laws 
of your country,” that same convention broad- 
cast to the Negroes of the land. Kelly Miller 
has never improved nor changed that sentiment. 
Curiously enough one of the laws of the nation 
was that of slavery. 

It was easy for men holding fast to such a 
philosophy to believe that all the slave needed 
was his freedom. Asked what would become of 
the Negro after emancipation, Frederick Doug- 
lass could answer: “Give him wages for his 
work, let hunger pinch him if he won't work.” 
He could not see that owners of machinery have 
power to starve the worker whether the latter 
is willing to work or not. 

Emancipation came. Two groups—bitter end 
enemies of the masters and genuine friends of 
the Negro masses—-demanded a division of land 
among former slaves. The landholders knew 
that such a program meant complete loss of 
political power and they bent every effort to 
defeat the cry of “forty acres and a mule.” 
They had tacit support of the northern capital- 
ists who desired nothing so much as internal pa- 
cification and restoration of markets. Negro poli- 
ticians were driven from power and the masses 
reduced to peons and share croppers. Emigra- 
tion from the South was virtually forbidden. 
The home land of the Negro people had been 
determined. Moreover the Negro people were 
again organized around a definite economic 
status roughly co-extensive with color. Just as 
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beiore freedom all Negro struggle had been 
centered on abolition, so after the failure of Ne- 
groes to get the land all Negro effort had to be 
bent toward breaking the land tenant system 
of the South if Negroes as a group were to escape 
exploitation. 

The South demanded that Negroes remain 
to till the soil and the Tuskegee doctrine re- 
enforced that demand. But amalgamation was 
opposed. “Separate as the fingers,” mimicked 
Booker T. Washington. A semblance of nation- 
unity was imperative. “Yet united as the hand,” 
chorused Mr. Washington. International bank- 
ers needed soldiers to coKect war debts. “Close 
ranks . . . first your country, then your rights,” 
obliged W. E. B. Du Bois. White workers beck- 
oned to their black comrades. Your “bread has 
always been buttered on the side of capital- 
ism,” Kelly Miller told the puzzled wage earn- 
ers. Factory workers were needed. The Urban 
League was born with its emphasis on welfare 
schemes and labor placement. Private property 
was safe. 

It is easy to see that these movements were 
temporary aids to the Negro middle class since 
they made for it a definite place in American 
life and guaranteed at least a minimum of free- 
dom of activity. But what of the Negro masses 
on the other hand? The doctrine of racial self 
sufficiency was advanced to quict them. The 
arguments are all too familiar. They revolve 
around the plea that the Negro people can at- 
tain independence by founding units of eco- 
nomic strength such as banks and _ factories. 
These units, it is said, will provide employment 
for Negro workers. Concealed within this argu- 
ment is the capitalist theory that a favored class 
must own the machinery of production and 
that the benefits “naturally” trickle down. The 
truth that identity of color and nationality by 
no means forbid exploitation of workers was 
glossed over. Again this plan promised much 
to the Negro petty bourgeois merchants and 
professional men because it gave them an argu- 
ment to compel patronage of their own efforts. 

Meanwhile national growth was widening the 
gap between Americans and Negroes. The great 
majority of Negroes continued to live in the 
South, denied the vote, the land, and all but a 
rudimentary education. Complete segregration 
was the law of the section. It was inevitable that 
the Negro people, drawing on their heritage of 
slave culture and forced into new group unity, 
should develop group peculiarities naturally re- 
‘lected in their music, their art, their thinking— 
in the whole range of social and moral values. 
\lways that cultural growth was _ reenforced 
»y the organization of their lives around a group 
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economy, the land system of the South. Just as 
inevitably this cultural growth was kept in 
bounds set by the fact that the capitalists kept 
control of all Negro political and cultural ex- 
pression, even where Negroes formed the ma- 
pority of the population. 

Segregation however was operating to drive 
Negroes into ever greater unity. Every step to 
alleviate the ill effects of this Jim Crow tended 
to re-enforce that unit. The Tuskegee doc- 
trine, the N.A.A.C.P., the founding of the Na- 
tional Negro Business League, strengthening of 
Negro churches, fraternal organizations and a 
hundred other Negro groups gave the Negro 
people a more and more complete group feel- 
ing. Negro art, Negro music, Negro dances ex- 
pressed this feeling. A Negro national anthem 
was composed. 

This growing nationalism was perverted into 
an intense racialism. “Race pride,” “race con- 
sciousness” were exaggerated beyond all pro- 
portion. Neglecting sociological truths, differ- 
ences in outlook between Americans and Ne- 
groes were laid to race. Blues, spirituals, dances, 
and high death rates were claimed to be prod- 
ucts of a mystical “racial” inheritance. 

America’s rulers found this doctrine of racial- 
ism to their liking. It meant that the Negro had 
accepted “his place” and was content to stay 
within it without bothering too much about 
growth of monopoly or supreme court anti-labor 
decisions. More than that, it meant that employ- 
ers were assured of a reservoir of cheap labor 
and strike breakers. If there was trouble at 
times why, white gentlemen and colored gentle- 
men would settle those matters in the quiet 
chambers of justice--before white judges of 
course. Some day there would be colored judges, 
everybody said vaguely. 

America became a world power after the war 
with Spain and after the World War she con- 
quered the world of finance. It was inevitable 
that the nation-wide prosperity should be reflect- 
ed among small business and professional men. 
Every year enthusiastic Negro middle class lead- 
ers met to reassure themselves by repeating sta- 
tistics on the growth of Negro business, good- 
will groups, and the number of college students. 
Philanthropists endowed colleges and research 
workers. All was well. Ethiopia was tagging 
along behind the American Colossus on her way 
to the stretching forth of the hands. There were 
unpleasant facts to be sure: disfranchisement, 
share cropping, wage differentials, lynchings, 
chain gangs. But then, the better people of both 
races were getting together were they not? 

And then one fine day in 1929 the stock 
market broke. 
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The bogey of over-production reared itself. 
The crisis in agriculture deepened. Black work- 
ers were laid off. Saturday night pay checks 
got smaller or vanished and professional men 
groaned. Monopoly grows in time of crisis; the 
chain concerns reached out to crush the corner 
grocer. A monetary crisis developed and small 
banks failed. Negro banks were small. Insur- 
ance curtailment struck a blow at that thriving 
business. Negro artists who had developed a 
nice business titillating the palates of tired mid- 
dle class folk saw their book sales sag. Philan- 
thropists withdrew donations, states cut educa- 
tional funds; Negro teachers faced payless 
pay days. The gaudy dream of a self-sufficient 
Negro economy vanished over night. This struc- 
ture collapsed decisively not because of lack of 
Negro ability but because the capitalism on 
which it depended fell down. No amount of 
intra-group loyalty could have availed to save 
it. The stark truth stands out that so long as 
Negro workers and farmers are dependent on 
the smooth running of the national industrio- 
economic system it is impossible to build a Ne- 
gro economy. 

The crisis shows no signs of abatement after 
five years. The government admits that the 
number on relief rolls has increased over that 
of a year ago. A wave of bloody strike clashes 
demonstrate that the Roosevelt reform program 
has failed to solve the worker’s problem. Class 
struggle impends in America. The Communists 
gain strength everywhere. 

But if the white worker is suffering, the plight 
of the Negro worker and farmer is even worse. 
Harry L. Hopkins admits that Negroes furnish 
more than twice their proportional number on 
relief lists. The NRA has been far from a boon 
to the Negro as John Davis and Ira De A. Reid 
have proved. The Negro share cropper is forced 
to plow under his cotton while the landlord gets 
the check. The Negro masses must be drawn 
into the American class conflict for no amount 
of wordy phrase mongering can alter the fact 
that they are poor in a world where the rich 
and poor are girding for conflict. 

The Negro worker for his part needs employ- 
ment. The Negro share cropper needs owner- 
ship of the land. But capitalist industry can 
never re-employ the jobless. There are none who 
believe that the southern planters are prepared 
to bestow their acres on the share croppers. It 
follows that the Negro workers and farmers 
must organize themselves to break the southern 
land monopoly and seek a redistribution of 
wealth, things that can be attained only under 
collectivized ownership. But the moment Negro 
farmers and workers attempt such organization 


they are sure to find themselves in violent | on- 
flict with American capitalists—those anc ‘ent 
“friends” of the Negro middle class. More ‘nan 
that, the Negro workers and farmers will ‘ind 
ready made allies in the battle. White wor ers 
and farmers are driven to the self same cx- 
tremity. Alliance would benefit both. Once be- 
fore the Negro people allied themselves wit: a 
white group when they joined northern cap:al- 
ists in overthrowing the slave regime. 

Of course this modern alliance will be p- 
posed. It means destruction for capitalism. kel- 
ly Miller and Robert R. Moton vie with each 
other in their attacks on the Reds. The more 
clever Negro leaders do their part by advising 
Negroes to remain aloof from the class struggle 
and wait the turn of events. But there is no 
neutrality in modern society. They who pretend 
to stand on the side lines but add the weight 
of their inertia to that side that wants no 
change. The Negro must play a part in Amer- 
ica’s coming struggle for power. 

But what of Ethiopia? Must the dream of 
national greatness perish in the arena of class 
conflict? I believe not. Of course, the form of 
nationalism must be altered to meet modern 
conditions, just as feudal political forms perished 
or changed with the rise of capitalism. But out 
of that very class struggle has arisen a concept 
of nationalism that I believe must intrigue the 
Negro people more and more. Seemingly para- 
doxical, realization of that new nationalism calls 
for participation in class warfare, and to the bit- 
ter end, on the side of that class whose professed 
aim is the destruction of all racial and national 
lines. Warrant for that belief lies in the lessons 
of the Russian revolution. 

When the Communists began their struggle 
for state power in Russia they found within the 
empire a hundred different groups, all differing 
widely in color, culture and historic past but 
all victims of Russian imperialism. Facing this 
problem squarely, the Communists defined as a 
nation “an historically developed community of 
people with a common language, territory, eco- 
nomic life and an historical tradition reflecting 
itself in a common culture.” Each such com- 
munity, the Communists insisted, was entitled 
to self determination, that is the right to de- 
termine its own cultural and political life. The 
policy was opposed on the ground that it would 
accentuate that very nationalistic division op- 
posed by Socialism. Lenin pointed out that 
historic cultural groups could not be wiped out 
by government fiat and, he insisted, Socialism 
would remove group antagonisms by removing 
their economic bases. Moreover, he pointed out. 
the Socialist culture common to each of the freed 
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nations would facilitate their merger in the fu- 
ture world commonwealth. Meanwhile, he ar- 
gued, each group could develop to the fullest 
extent the cultural possibilities growing out of 
its past. Thus nationalistic feeling was gratified 
and at the same time the new Russian state was 
enriched by saving whatever was best out of 
each nation’s past. Russia became the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. History has justi- 
fied Lenin’s course. Today Russia is free of 
group strife while national and racial hatreds 
are on the increase elsewhere. That ought to 
count for something. 


Communists would resolve the Negro ques- 
tion in a similar manner. They define the Negro 
people as a nation and offer to help Negroes 
struggle for self determination. Rightly, they 
regard the fundamental difficulty as laid in the 
South where the share croppers hunger for land. 
That, they offer to gratify by expropriating the 
present owners and giving the land to the users 
of the land. To the Negro worker they offer part- 
nership in the new state. Obviously capitalists 
oppose that solution ; a “nation within a nation” 
would be a “hampering extrancous element” 
to capitalism. 

Many Negroes doubt the primary thesis of 
Negro nationalism. Surely they cannot doubt 
that southern Negroes are “an historically de- 
veloped community of people” with “an eco- 
nomic life’ (organized around land tenantry 
and with “an historical tradition reflecting it- 
self in a common culture.” True, they share the 
language with Americans and hold many his- 
torical and cultural traditions in- common but 
the Irish speak English and their nationalism 
never abates. 

But once the theory of Negro nationalism is 
admitted there remains the bugaboo that the 
projected Negro nation would be a Jim Crow 
scheme. The real answer to that objection is 
that the realization of a Negro nation requires a 
Socialist America and that with that achieved 


Moonlight Night: Carmel 


By Lancston Hucues 


Tonight the waves march in long ranks 
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there would be no place for group exploitation, 
as the example of Russia has proved. The com- 
mon Socialist culture of a Soviet America would 
operate to facilitate the final merger of Negroes 
and Americans. Nor does the Communist plan 
call for herding Negroes off into any given area. 
It simply takes account of the fact that the 
South is still the Negro homeland and that there 
is an area, the black belt, in which Negroes are 
in the majority. The plan then is that this dis- 
trict “be organized as a distinct political unit 
regardless of state lines.” In that region where 
Negroes are now virtual serfs they would become 
owners of the soil and masters of their own des- 
tiny. Negroes living elsewhere would be related 
to that state, of course, just as now they are de- 
nied rights and privileges because of their rela- 
tion to the same section in which all rights are 
denicd. Only one who has seen Soviet minori- 
ties return to their people can understand what 
a pull such a state would have for Negroes. 

Obviously, the Negro tenant farmers of the 
black belt have most to gain from such a change. 
Negro workers living elsewhere would realize 
their primary gains as workers in a Socialist 
state. Precisely for these reasons Negro workers 
and farmers must and will take the lead in the 
revolt against capitalism. 

Let’s quit kidding ourselves. The good old 
days are gone. There is no security for the Ne- 
gro intellectual. America has no place for him 
and his own people are too weak to provide for 
his welfare. He must make a choice. On one 
hand there is the outside possibility that he may 
get a sinecure in return for support of a system 
that is worse than bankrupt and rapidly reduc- 
ing his own people to beggars. On the other hand 
there is the certainty that he can throw in his 
lot with the working class and aid in the battle 
for a new order in which the Negro people can 
control their own economic, and hence, political 
destiny ; and that means almost unlimited op- 
portunity for genuine cultural development. 
The choice should not be hard. 


Cutting the darkness with their silver shanks, 


Cutting the darkness and kissing the moon 


And beating the land’s edge into a swoon. 
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Step-Children of the Depression 


By Lester B. Grancer 


4 hers biblical ancients saw upon the horizon 

“a cloud no larger than a man’s hand,” 
but young Negroes of today, facing the horizon 
of their economic future, see looming darkly 
above it a tremendous cloud of uncertainty 
which simulates the hand of fate. They face the 
sternly insistent question which black men and 
women have faced for over 


What hope have we that such will not be the 
case? Hope lies in the new attitude which some 
of our present leaders are taking toward the 
race’s dilemma, and in the intelligent study 
which Negro youth is giving the question of 
minority group tactics. Past guidance has in- 
variably led Negro workers up against a stone 

wall. Not that the older lead- 


fifty years: Where shall we 
find our bread? 

It is to the credit of Negro 
youth that those of the pres- 
ent younger generation, in- 
stead of turning their backs 
on that dark threat and shud- 
dering from it, are actually 
using their young intelligence 
to study it for the first time 
in racial history. In doing so 
they set an example for their 
elders, many of whom are 


portunity, 
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ers were stupid or insincere, 
necessarily. They were merely 
behind their times. They were 
using the social philosophy of 
a Yesterday and making it 
over to fit the needs of a 
Today, only to find that To- 
day had changed into To- 
morrow which demanded en- 
tirely new methods. 

Thus we were sent on a 
quest after academic training 
when Tomorrow demanded 


figuratively tearing their hair 

and clothes as they bewail the Negro’s future, 
while others seek to escape the future by refus- 
ing to think about it. 

There is no denying the fact that the next 
two decades hold a serious threat to the Ne- 
gro’s economic security in America. The na- 
tion’s youth, cast adrift from scholastic moorings 
and facing the uncertainties of a tedious ré- 
covery program, have been called “children of 
the depression.” Just as aptly Negro youth, 
whose uncertainties are infinitely multiplied, may 
be called “‘step-children of the depression.” 

Economists have warned us over and over 
again that restoration of normal purchasing 
power will not end unemployment, for advanced 
techniques and efficiency methods have produced 
a “normal” surplus of probably five or six mil- 
lion workers. In other words, modern produc- 
tion methods have improved faster than work- 
ing hours have been reduced, and now there is 
not enough work to go around to all who need 
it. Five million must wait outside in the ranks 
of the perpetually unemployed. 

Present national attitudes and trends damn 
the Negro workers to form a large proportion of 
this unemployed five million. The traditional 
American custom of firing the Negro first and 
hiring him last conjures up an “after-depression” 
future where we may look forward to a group of 
two or three million perpetually unemployed 
black workers. 


technical knowledge ; we were 
coaxed into vocational training and taught 
trades which were out-moded or over-manned. 
We were taught character, good habits, good 
citizenship, and other sterling qualities of the 
individual, only to find that industrial society 
had organized on a basis which shut the indi- 
vidual helplessly out of the picture. We were 
warned against the hatreds of white labor and 
advised to cast our lot with capital. Now, with 
capital and labor in conflict, we find capital 
tossing black labor overboard just as a strug- 
gling dirigible rids itself of unneeded ballast. 

Faced with this impasse, the older generation 
of Negroes became confused, despairing—the 
younger generation was disillusioned, bitter. Yet 
in this very state of confused despair and bitter 
disillusionment lay the seeds of a new racial at- 
titude and leadership. Yesterday’s standards 
have proven unfit for application today. Let us 
then forget both yesterday and today, and plan 
for a fast approaching Tomorrow. 

One bitter lesson has been learned by black 
workers, those of white collars and overalls alike. 
In the past we have given too much worship to 
the material success of individuals. We have 
boasted of the fine homes of our prosperous 
physicians, the million dollar capitalization of 
our insurance companies, the appointments and 
elections of Negro district attorneys and assem- 
blymen, but we have been blind to the filthy 
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shanties, the pitiful wages and the abject poverty 
of patients, policy holders and voters. 

| cadership for tomorrow recognizes the inspir- 
ational value of individual success, but it puts 
firs’ emphasis on the welfare of the masses. 
Youth’s fight will center not on special privileges 
for the talented few, but on bread and meat for 
the needy many. Whether conservative, liberal 
or Communist, the new leadership will reject a 
racial philosophy which has pampered a twen- 
tieth of a people and starved the remainder. 

The racial search for bread goes forward in. 
to new fields, the organization of Negro work- 
ers. The long and discouraging fight waged by 
the Pullman Porters Brotherhood and the shame- 
ful betrayal of that organization by a portion 
of the Negro press points out the hopelessness 
of attempting to advance the cause of Negro la- 
bor through the antiquated craft organization 
now retained by the A. F. of L. There needs 
to be done a great deal of ground work in edu- 
cating the black masses regarding the common 
problems which they face. For a group of im- 
poverished, horny-handed wielders of pick and 
shovel, cotton hook, and dish mop to be talking 
glibly in terms of bankers, industrialists and en- 
trepreneurs is ridiculous, to be sure, but Negroes 
have not yet been made to realize its ridiculous- 
ness, 

The Negro Workers’ Councils now in process 
of formation have an unusual opportunity for 
mass education through their workers’ institutes. 
An educational program at the start will dis- 
appoint those who yearn for the soap box and 
banner parade but after all, Negro youth is 
planning for tomorrow. Fully organized black 
labor will come slowly, after Negroes are thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with a labor viewpoint. 
Meanwhile the Negro Workers’ Councils and 
kindred movements will organize the unorgan- 
ized, will fight exploitation of domestic workers, 
will oppose the exclusionist policies of white or- 
ganized labor and will batter away at the anti- 
quated A. F. of L. craft structure which has 
held back interests of black and white labor 


alike. 
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The endless search for bread! In the future 
it will not be an individual affair for each sepa- 
rate family, whether black or white. The indi- 
vidual simply cannot survive alone. Nor will it 
be a joint racial effort in the old sense of com- 
mon racial interests. Negroes are learning that 
we have common interests, not because our skins 
are tinged with the same dark hue, but because 
we are poor, exploited workers. Greedy Negro 
small business men rob their employees just as 
ferociously, corrupt Negro lawyers cheat their 
clients just as ruthlessly as if their skins were 
white. We are learning that the tiger and the 
deer cannot hunt together. 

The new generation of leaders now arising 
should turn their faces steadily toward several 
unchanging objectives: an increased realization 
by Negro workers that the problems which face 
them are the same problems, intensified, which 
face any group of exploited workers; an organ- 
ization of all Negro labor so as to attack the 
special problems which plague black workers ; 
an infiltration into all organized labor move- 
ments so as to make common cause with white 
labor. Simply stated, this means that Negroes 
will try to educate themselves about labor’s 
problems, will organize for race betterment, and 
will try to break into or break up white unions 
which exclude them. 

This is a very different policy from that 
followed by our diplomatic old gentlemen and 
lady leaders of yesterday, but it is vitally neces- 
sary. Industrial America is organizing steadily 
through governmental action and labor man- 
euvers, but Negroes are being left out of the 
picture. They see a wall of protection being 
erected for white workers while unorganized 
black labor is left outside, exposed to the dan- 
gers of bitter class conflict. This is no time for 
soft words and seeking after interracial amity 
at the expense of the race’s future. 

The search for bread is being taken up by the 
young of the race, and there is strong hope that 
they will lead us into fresher fields of intra-racial 
class interest, interracial labor cooperation, and 
an aggressive, intelligent fighting spirit. 
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Robert Coleman, 18, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
Scholarship Society at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Coleman is the youngest recipient of 


the key in the history of Western Reserve. 
* * 


William W. Phillips of 450 North 50th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was awarded the degree of Master 
of Arts in Physics from Temple University. 

Mr. Phillips received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Temple in 1933 with Distinction in Physics and 
should have had a two-year Fellowship, beginning this 
year, but was told by one of the professors that the 
Fellowships were Teaching Fellowships and Temple did 
not employ colored teachers. 

However, because of his Distinction in Physics and 
the recommendation of the Professor in Charge of the 
Department of Physics he was granted a scholarship 
this year and completed the work for his Master's 
degree. 

* * * 

William Edward Harrison, second year graduate stu- 
dent of Harvard, won the Dante prize for the best essay 
by a student in any department on a subject drawn from 
the life of Dante. His subject was Dante’s Mantle: The 
Meaning of Dante in Our Time. Harrison was graduated 


from Harvard in the class of 1932. 
* * * 


Owen Dodson of Brooklyn, New York, is making a 
brilliant record at Bates College. He has won the short 
story prize for the best story written for The Garnet, 
a literary publication at Bates. In May he wrote, directed 
and acted in a one-act play, “Deep in Your Heart,” 
which was presented at the college. He is a member of 
the Senior Dramatic Club, Spofford Club (English Sé- 
ciety), and Le Petit Academie. His poetry has won 
Honorable Mention in the Maine State Poetry Contest. 
As a freshman he won the Public Speaking Prize at 
Bates. 


* 


Music 

The Misses Ruby Elzy, Anne Wiggins Brown and 
Velma Carmen Shepperd received Certificates of Ma- 
turity in the Artists’ and the Teachers’ Courses from 
the Juilliard School of Music and Institute of Musical 
Art. The Certificate of Maturity is the result of gradu- 
ate work and is a rigid course in preparation for the 
concert stage. Miss Anne Wiggins Brown in 1931 won 
the Margaret McGill Scholarship of $1000 in compe- 
tition. 


+ * 


* 


Athleties 


Twenty thousand people watched the final baseball 
game for the high school championship of the city of 


New York between Textile High of Manhattan and 
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Tilden High School of Brooklyn. The presidents of both 
major leagues—the National and American—were pres- 
ent. Textile won 14-8 for the second successive year and 
the pitcher who carried them to victory was a colored 
youth, Bill Nicholas. He struck out 15 men, making 
a season’s record of 94 strikeouts. He allowed seven 


hits. 


* * 


In the recent Red Star track and field carnival held 
in New York City under the auspices of R. H. Macy 
and Co., a relay team composed of colored boys known 
as the Mercury A. C. won the mile relay under A. \. U, 
events in the time of 3:26.4. The team was composed 
of Edgar Solomon, Leslie Lockhart, Eugene Brown and 
Vernon Driscoe. 


* 


In the same meet in the playground championships 
groups the 220 yard relay was won by Harlem Chil- 
dren’s Playground team composed of Arthur Kuppe, 
James Clarke, Ray Laing and John Ritzie, and the 
broad jump was won by Len Williams of the same or- 
ganization. 

* * * 

The same day saw Frederick Douglas Junior High 
School of Harlem win the 220 yard relay for boys 
(75 lbs. and under) with Arthur Bruce, Preston Nichols, 
Walter Gaston and Phil Pollard, while Frazier, Lone, 
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Joshua and Clark romped home winners in the 600 


yard relay. 


Brilliant performances by colored school boys marked 
the city High School Track and Field Meet in Pitts- 
burgh. Malone of Somers Junior High broke the record 
for the high jump with a leap of 6 ft. 3% inches; 
Arthur Thomas ran the quarter mile in the amazing 
time of 49 seconds, outclassing his field; and Clifford 
of Westinghouse High won the 100 yard dash after a 
gruclling struggle, breaking a 19 year old record. In 
the junior division Coles ran away with the 100 yard 
dash in 10:4 seconds. Nevels and Berry ef Somers won 
the 7th and 8th grade 75 yard dashes. 


* * * 


Dillard University 

President Will W. Alexander of Dillard University 
announces the appointment of Horace Mann Bond as 
Dean of the College of the University. For the past 
four years Professor Bond has been at Fisk University 
and has collaborated in making a study of rural educa- 
tion for the Rosenwald Fund. He has contributed arti- 
cles to Opportunity, Harpers, Plain Talk, The Crisis 
and other magazines. 
* 

Frederick Hall has been named as Head of the De- 
partment of Music at Dillard. Professor Hall holds the 
degree of Bachelor of Music, Chicago University, and 
Master of Arts in Music from Columbia. At present 
he is abroad studying at the Royal College of Music 


* 


in London. 

He plans a visit next year to Africa in order to make 

a first hand study of African folk tunes and rhythms. 
* 

Countee Cullen, distinguished poet, novelist and 
critic, has been appointed as Head of the department 
of English of Dillard University. Professor Cullen is a 
graduate of New York University, Phi Beta Kappa, and 
a Master of Arts of Harvard. He is the author of several 
volumes of poetry including Color, The Black Christ, 
Copper Sun 
and One Way 
to Heaven, a 
novel. F rom 
1926 to 1928 
he was assistant 
editor of Op- 
PORTUNITY. 


Social 
Work 

On June 18th 
the Federal 
Government in 
cooperation 
with the sev- 
‘ral states open- 
ed a Training 
School for Ne- 
gro case work- 
‘rs at the At- 
lanta School of 
Social Work, 


Owen Dodson 
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Anne Wiggins Brown 


Forrester Washington, director. Tuition, transporta- 
tion and salaries, board and lodging were paid by 
the government for those students selected from em- 
ployed staffs of various southern State Administrators. 
Mr. Washington is now on leave for special duty as 
Director of Negro Work, FERA, Washington, D. C. 

* 

The Atlanta Urban League, Reginald Johnson, cx- 

ecutive secretary, announces the appointment of Miss 
Magnolia Lattimer who will fill a newly created posi- 
tion as Field Assistant. Miss Lattimer is a graduate of 
Atlanta University. 

« 


Negro social workers of the State of New York met 


in conference 
at the New 
York Urban 
League, James 
H. Hubert, di- 
rector. T he 
theme of the 
conference was 
Barriers and 
O p p ortunities 
Facing Negroes 
in New York 
State. Among 
t he speakers 
were: Golden 
B. Darby, pres- 
ident of the 
Conference and 
director of the 
Dunbar Com- 
munity Center, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Hon. Frederick 


Velma Carmen Shepperd 
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C. Kernochan, Chief Justice, Court of Special Sessions 
and chairman of the Board, Urban League, New 
York City, Lisle C. Burroughs, assistant to the 
director of the Temporary Relief Administration, New 
York, J. O. Thomas, field secretary, National Urban 
League, William Evans, executive secretary, Buffalo 
Urban League, Walter Pettit, New York School of Social 
Work and Jack Blumstein of Blumstein’s Department 
Store. 


Achievement 

Among the newer school of professionally trained 
Negro journalists who are achieving success in their 
fields, is Plummer Bernard Young, Jr., Managing Edi- 
tor of the Nerfolk Journal and Guide. Mr. Young 
graduated from Ohio State University, School of Jour- 
nalism, in June 1929, and about eight months later, 
after having filled practically every position on the 
paper, was made managing editor. In less than four 
years the Journal and Guide has more than doubled 
its circulation under the news policy and organization 
developed by the young managing editor. Of the seven 
Negro newspapers in the United States that are mem- 
bers of the Audit Bureau of Circulation, the Journal 
and Guide ranks third in circulation. 


While a student at Ohio State, Mr. Young was 
elected to Sigma Delta Chi, honorary journalism fra- 
ternity, for excellence in scholarship, and served as 
managing editor of the Ohio State Lantern, student 
daily publication, in his senior year. 


Mr. Young was for four years—1929-1933—Editor- 
in-Chief of the Sphinx, official organ of the Alpha Phi 
Alpha Fraternity. 


William W. Phillips 


Jury, 1934 


THE YOUNGER NEGRO LOOKS \T 
HIS COLLEGE 
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such captains speaking the language of the day, 
The college had not given us the intelligent, 
sagacious, and fearless men needed. Acco: ing. 
ly, it seems that if and when the nation does 
issue from the economic shadows, the \egro 
shall come forth but little improved over his 
previous status. 

Other examples abound in the more usual 
tasks. The stark fact remains, we just do not 
have the scholars, the bold thinkers, the men. 
The black battle line moving forward is thin in- 
deed. Before our very eyes the spirituals are 
wrested from us. Roark Bradford and others 
appropriate and ruin our best themes. And so 
on. Whatever may be said, this at least is cer- 
tain, the generation which comes to college con- 
tains our best minds. Withal and above all, they 
represent our brightest hopes. If through ignor- 
ance or error we should destroy these—what 
then? 


“In Spite of Handicaps” 


Jimmy Davis, fourteen-year old Negro lad of 1772 
Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., received the congratu- 
lations of his schoolmates and the praise of the daily 
press when he was awarded his elementary school di- 
ploma while lying flat on his back in Bellevue Hospital. 

Confined for two years by tuberculosis of the spine, 
unable to raise his head or use his right arm, Jimmy 
studied every day with his teacher, Miss Kathryn Daly, 
making progress toward his ambition of becoming an 
electrical engineer. 

In celebration of his graduation he was given an 
entertainment by his schoolmates on the hospital roof, 
where Jimmy read his “valedictory address” into the 


microphone of radio Station WMCA. 
* * 


Erratum 


OpporTUNITY wishes to correct an error in the Survey 
of the Month in the June issue. The name of Helen 
Payne of Chicago, the interpretive dancer in the plays 
produced by Cenacle was omitted. 
* * * 


Lorenzo Harris 

A copy of the drawing in the center of this month’s 
Opportunity by Lorenzo Harris of Crispus Attacks, 
first martyr of the Revolution, may be secured by ad- 
dressing the artist, 133 Sylvan Avenue, Asbury Park, 
N. J. Mr. Harris is at present engaged in making a 
series of historical studies of the American Negro, which 
will include events generally overlooked by American 
artists. He was born in Richmond, Virginia, attended 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts and studied 
under Charles Grafly and William Chase. 
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